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Devonshire held a remarkable position, largely due to his rank in the 
territorial governing class, but due also, in no small measure, to his 
independence, his freedom from anything that savored of self-seeking, 
and the firmness and sincerity of his political convictions. In the 
annals of British statesmanship in the nineteenth century, his long 
career, while not one of marked achievement either in legislation or in 
administration, is second in its unique interest only to that of Beacons- 
field. It can be traced with most advantage in the voluminous cor- 
respondence which gives this memoir its chief permanent value. The 
connecting narrative is ample ; in some places it is more than ample, 
because of the persistence with which Mr. Holland obtrudes his own 
opinions of men who were Devonshire's contemporaries. 

Edward Porritt. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

David Ricardo : A Centenary Estimate. By JACOB H. Hol- 
lander. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1910. — 137 pp. 

As is stated in the preface, the work under review consists of three 
lectures, delivered at Harvard University in the spring of 19 10 to mark 
the centenary of the appearance of the High Price of Bullion, Ricardo's 
first important economic publication. The book is divided into three 
parts, under the captions : " Life," " Work " and " Influence." The 
account of Ricardo's life shows much painstaking research. Although 
admirably compact, it is filled with details of a personal character, 
which will interest a devout admirer of the hero of the story but are of 
little value to students of economic science. The account of Ricardo's 
work is of more importance, and here the author is at his best. He 
has succeeded in condensing into fifty-seven pages a wealth of informa- 
tion about Ricardo's published writings, his correspondence, the cor- 
respondence among his contemporaries regarding him and his work, 
and, in general, his place in the remarkable group of English econo- 
mists of his day. This has been, for a number of years, a favorite 
field of study for the author , and he has put into this essay the best 
results of much investigation. One cannot help suspecting, however, 
that his admiration for the great man whom he is studying has devel- 
oped into something like hero worship, and that his emphasis is some- 
times weighted with sympathy. When he comes to the discussion of 
the influence of Ricardo, this suspicion deepens into conviction, and 
one feels certain that the author is exercising his brilliant faculties to 
make out a case for his hero. This part of the work reads like a 
panegyric. 
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The historical skeptic is in the field, and during our generation he 
has broken a good many idols. What will become of the Ricardo 
myth, or the tradition of Ricardo 's influence, when the skeptic who 
will accept nothing without tangible evidence begins to apply to the 
commonly accepted story the test of historical criticism, it would be 
hazardous to prophesy. Beyond a number of general assertions as to 
Ricardo's greatness, what tangible evidence have we that constructive 
statesmen were ever greatly influenced by his theories or that succeed- 
ing generations of students have turned to him for actual guidance? 
Such evidence is abundant in favor of Adam Smith, and it is not nec- 
essary, in order to establish his greatness, that panegyrics should be 
uttered or written in his behalf. As to the influence of Malthus, we 
have the unimpeachable testimony of Darwin, and the fact that the 
younger Mill suffered arrest for a propaganda that he and his school 
regarded as the logical application of the Principle of Population. It 
is not necessary, moreover, in order to support the thesis of the great- 
ness of Malthus, that a group of people should tacitly agree among 
themselves that on every possible occasion they would assert loudly and 
positively that he was a great economist. The fact that so many praise 
Ricardo and so few read him , while still fewer quote him , seems to 
justify a mild skepticism. 

The ordinary student of economics, who cannot take the time to 
delve, as Professor Hollander has done, into the writings and cor- 
respondence of Ricardo and his contemporaries, is not likely to get an 
all-round, or even a two-sided, view of this economist, until some one 
with Professor Hollander's erudition and brilliancy of utterance, if such 
a person exists, assumes the role of devil's advocate and presents the 
evidence against, or at least challenges, every such unsupported asser- 
tion as the following : 

In short, Ricardo conceived a positive science of political economy, consti- 
tuted of the tendencies or laws prevailing with respect to a clearly defined 
group of phenomena. ... By this service he raised economic study to a 
new dignity, giving it consciousness and impetus. . . . His inestimable ser- 
vice was in definitely converting economic speculation from detached in- 
quiry or specific theorization to an organically related body of general 
principles. . . . What Ricardo did remains the corner-stone of economic 
science. But more than this, what he tried to do gave the momentum to 
scientific study of economic principles and has continued its chief inspiration. 

T. N. Carver. 
Harvard University. 



